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Slump Worse as Ike, Congress 
Still Stall on Key Legislation 


WASHINGTON.—The drive for government action to stem the downward course of the nation’s worst post- 
war recession remained stalled near dead center as Congress moved slowly on critical bills and the Adminis- 
tration maintained its “wait-and-see” approach, The severity of the recession was sharply underscored by a re- 


port from the Federal Reserve Board that industria] pro- 
duction fell in April for the eighth straight month. The 
board’s index fell two points to 126 percent of the 1947-49 
average. The peak index figure was 146 in December 1956. 

On the legislative front, meanwhile, there were these 
developments: 

1—The Senate passed and sent to the House a long 
range program for federal-aid to chronically depressed 
areas. House Banking Committee Chairman Brent Spence 
(D.-Ky.) has promised to speed action on a similar bill 
now before the committee, 

2—The Senate Finance Committee opened hearings 
on a House-passed emergency unemployment compensa- 
tion bill with Sen, Paul Douglas (D-Ill.) charging the 
measure was a “gigantic hoax” on unemployed and 
Chairman Harry F. Byrd (D-Va.) cal federa] action 
unnecessary. 

3—House Democratic Leader John W. McCormack 
(D-Mass.) issued a call for a cut in personal income taxes 
as a major anti-recession measure. A similar call came 
from Sen, Clifford P. Case (R-N.J.), who termed a tax 
cut vital in aiding the nation’s recovery, The Administra- 
tion continued its oppositien. 

On the economic front, wage and salary income con- 
tinued to decline in April with manufacturing payrolls 
dropping almost $750 million at an annual rate from 
March, 


Benefit ‘Exhaustions’ Still Rising 


The number of unemployed workers who exhausted 
their jobless benefits totaled 230,000 in March offsetting 
to a great extent a drop of 66,000 in those drawing com- 
pensation for the week ending April 26. 

A goodly share of the decline was attributed to the 
increase in the number of exhaustions. 

The Senate Finance Committee hearings opened with 
Labor Sec. James P, Mitchell endorsing the House-ap- 
proved measure to extend benefits by 50 percent for work- 
ers who have exhausted state unemployment compensa- 
tion since July 1, 1957. The measure is temporary, expiring 
April 1959. 

The House bill allows each state to decide whether 
or not it would “accept” loans to extend jobless benefits. 

Douglas said that a telegraphic poll of governors 
showed that not many states would be able to take ad- 
vantage of the provisions and that the bill was in effect 
a “hoax.” 

The AFL-CIO is pressing for the Kennedy-McCarthy 
bill (S.3244) which would provide minimum federal stand- 
ards for unemployment compensation, guarantee at least 
half an average week’s pay for 39 weeks, and include in 
coverage unemployed who did not receive benefits under 
state regulations. 
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MAPS SHOW SPREAD OF UNEMPLOYMENT: A year ago 
only one state (all black), lower map, had over 9% in unem- 
ployment. Most recent figures, upper map, show 16 states 
are now in the over 9% category. The key to the map is all 
black for over 9% unemployment; criss-crossed, 6-8.9%; 
diagonal lines, 4-5.9%; dotted, 2-3.9%, and white, under 
2%. One year ago the District of Columbia alone had under 
2% unemployed; now none is under 2%. 





Cites Present ‘Imbalance’, Huge Industry Profits 





Meany Nixes Wage-Price Freeze 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Flatly rejecting proposals for a one-year wage-price ‘freeze,’ AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany has called for a boost in purchasing power to bolster the sagging economy. He said acceptance of the pro- 
posal, made by the Commerce Dept.’s top-level Business Advisory Council, would only perpetuate the imbalance 


between wages, prices and profits which, he said, led to 
the present recession. 

“Tf there was a proper balance between wages and 
prices and profits,” Meany told the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers convention here, “we wouldn’t be in this 
trouble—we wouldn’t have 5 million people unemployed 
today.” 

“In the final analysis, the key to this dynamic Amer- 
ican economy that people like to boast about... is pur- 
chasing power in the hands of the great mass of the peo- 
ple,” the AFL-CIO president said, 

“When that purchasing power is there we will go 
forward, and when it is not thar2 we will stop and go back- 
wards.” 

The idea of the “freeze” was advanced last week by 
@ special seven-man anti-recession committee of the Busi- 
ness Advisory*Council, a panel of 100 business and finan- 
cial leaders which meets in private session six times a 
year. 

Meany said the proof of existing “imbalance” would 
be seen in the financial reports of the giant corpora- 
tions at a time when “50 percent of the nation’s produc- 
tive capacity is idle, machines are dead, millions of peo- 
ple are not producing anything, and not drawing any 
wages,” 

He cited the steel corporations which reported first- 
quarter profits of $62.5 million after taxes while operating 
at only 54 percent of capacity, and General Motors Corp. 
with profits in the same period of $184 million after taxes 
despite a sharp dropoff in car production. 

Meany asked scathingly: 

“Where is the proper balance between wages and 
prices and profits upon which you»predicate the idea of 
@ wage-price freeze? Where is the balance between the 
fellow who draws wages and the fellow who makes profits?” 
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Write a Letter NOW for 
Minimum Wage Coverage 


“By June 10 we will either report out a bill on extending the fed- 
eral minimum wage law or I will call for the discharge of the Labor 
Committee by the Senate.” 


With this pledge, Sen. John F. Kennedy expressed to the 1,400 
RWDsvers gathered in Washington April 29 his strong determination 
to do all in his power to get passage of legislation to cover retail em- 
ployees and others not protected by the $1 an hour minimum wage. 

Following up the RWDSU’s effective lobbying campaign on that day in 
the nation’s capitol, Pres. Max Greenberg called on all members—and especial- 
ly those who took part in the union’s April 29 rally—to write the members of 
the Senate Labor Committee and urge them to report out at once a bill to 
extend minimum wage coverage to retail and other employees still without 
such protection. 


Grass Roots Support for Kennedy 


Recalling Sen. Kennedy’s promise, Pres. Greenberg urged RWDSU mem- 
bers everywhere to provide the grass roots support Kennedy needs to get action 
from the Senate Labor Committee. 


“Several thousand letters and telegrams from our members in the 
next few days could result in the quick action we need to bring this vital 
legislation to the Senate floor,’ Greenberg declared. “Those who were 
delegates to the April 29th rally in Washington should act as the sparkplugs 
of this campaign to tell the men in the Senate what the people back home 
want them to do. In their shops and locals these members should make a 
special effort to see to it that their co-workers carry out this simple but 
vitally necessary job,” the RWDSU president asserted. 


A subcommittee of the Senate Labor Committee reported a bill to the full 
committee as long as a year ago, and the full Labor Committee itself has had 
a number of sessions on this legislation, but never brought it to a final vote. 


“While we expect the Senator to stick to his promise that he will if neces- 
sary call for the committee’s discharge, and thus bring the issue directly to 
the Senate floor,” Pres. Greenberg said, “we shouldn’t wait for such extreme 
action. We should insist in our letters that the Committee act now.” 


Passage of extended coverage has taken on a new -urgency with the 
developing recession, and this plank was made a key part of the AFL-CIO’s 
anti-recession platform. Thus, the support of the entire labor movement has 
been thrown behind this long-sought goal of the RWDSU. 


‘This Legislation Is Terribly Important’ 


In the words of Ser. Kennedy, speaking before 1,400 RWDSUers -gath- 
ered in Washington last month, “How can our economy keep going if people 
are being paid 75 cents and 80 cents and 85 cents an hour, and getting nothing 
extra for overtime after 40 hours? I think this legislation is terribly important; 
I don’t know anything that is more desirable.” 


Following are the names of the Senate Labor Committee -members. 
RWDsvers should write them at the Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C, 


Lister Hill, Ala., chairman; James E. Murray, Mont.; John F. Kennedy, 
Mass.; Pat McNamara, Mich.; -Wayne Morse, Ore.; Strom Thurmond, 8.C.; 
Ralph Yarborough, Tex; H. Alexander Smith, N. J.; Irving M. Ives, N. Y.; 
William A. Purtell, Conn.; Barry Goldwater, Ariz.; Gordon Allott, Colo.; John 
Sherman Cooper, Ky. 








Notables to Address. 
Convention of RWDSU 
In Chicago June 9-12 


The Eighth Convention of the Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, which opens Monday, June 9, at the Hotel Morrison in Chi- 
cago, promises to be one of the outstanding labor events of the year. Head- 
ing the roster of distinguished speakers will be Senator Wayne Morse, AFL- 
CIO Sec.-Treas. William Schnitzler, United Auto Workers Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther, and Thurgood Marshall, counsel of the Natidénal Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 

More than 700 delegates representing the 320 lo- 
cals of the RWDSU, will gather in Chicago for the 
four-day convention, the union’s first since the merg- 
er convention in Atlantic City in May, 1954. A high- 
light of the convention will be the election of Inter- 
national officers and General Council, the union’s 
chief administrative bodies. Also to be acted on by 


the delegates are a number of changes in the RWDSU 
constitution. 


A major constitutional proposal coming before 
the convention is a recommendation, passed by the 
Executive Board at its meeting in March, that per 
capita tax be raised by 10c per member per month— 
from the present 75c to §5c. Other proposals to stream- 
line the organization’s structure and improve the ef- 
ficiency of its operation will also be acted on. 

The Chicago convention is expected to act on 
resolutions dealing with many issues of importance. 
A number of these have already been submitted by 
locals, and will be considered by the Resolutions Committee before coming to th 
convention floor. 

President Max Greenberg will chair the convention and will deliver a keynote 
report on the convention’s opening day. Other officers are to supplement Pres. 
Greenberg’s account of the stewardship of RWDSU affairs over the past four years 
and plans for the period ahead. 

The convention will be preceded by a two-day Executive Board meeting, also 
in Chicago, to be held June 6 and 7. The Board will discuss the convention program 
and map recommendations to the delegates. 


The RWDSU’s two major affiliates in Chicago, the Chicago Joint Board and 
Local 194, will jointly serve as hosts to the convention. In that capacity they dre 
planning an entertainment and dance for the delegates on Tuesday evening, June 10, 
at which delegates will be joined by many Chicago members. 

A convention banquet is scheduled for Wednesday, June 11, the last evening 
before the convention .adjourns. 

The .convention is being held in the Hotel Morrison’s Terrace Casino, a meet- 
ing room which was also the scene of the RWDSU’s 1942 convention. Arrange- 
ments are being made to provide for press, radio and television coverage. 
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Kovenetsky Returns to Post 
As Full-Time 1-S' Leader 


NEW YORK CITY—Exec. Vice-Pres. Sam Koveentsky will resign from 
his RWDSU post next’month and return to full-time duties as president 
of Local 1-S, the 8,000-member union of R.H. Macy department store em- 
ployees. 

His resignation, which takes effect 
at the RWDSU Convention in Chicago 
June 9-12, will reduce the top offices in 
the. International Union to five: presi- 
dent, secretary-treasurer, executive sec- 
retary and two executive vice-presidents, 


Kovenetsky has served as an Interna- 
tional officer since the affiliation of Lo- 
cal 1-S with the RWDSU more than three 
years ago. He accepted the executive 
vice-presidency at that time on the under- 
standing that he would continue to be 
able to serve Local 1-S. More recently, 
however, it became clear that working 
in this dual capacity was no longer 
feasible, due to the needs of both organ- 
izations for full-time leaders. 


Available for Special Tasks 


“As a result of this situation,” Koven- 
etsky said, “and after consultation with 
the officers of the International and of 
Local 1-8, I have decided to return to my 
local on a full-time basis. I have enjoyed 
working for the RWDSU during these 
three years. In the future, as in the past, 
if there is any assignment or any work 
I can do for the International, I shall 











SAM KOVENTSKY 


years of experience as a leader of de- 
partment store workers. I know also that 


be glad to do it, provided, of course, that 
it does not require me to leave my local 
ou a permanent basis.” 


RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg, in ac- 
cepting Kovenetsky’s resignation, ex- 
pressed appreciation on behalf of the en- 
tire union for the executive vice-presi- 
dent’s “loyal and dedicated service” 
these past three years. “I’m sure,” Pres. 








Greenberg continued, “that we will have 
future occasions to call upon Sam’s long 


Local 1-8, one of our largest affiliates, 


will benefit by having Sam available for 
full-time service.” 


The Local 1-S Executive Board hailed 
the news of Kovenetsky’s impending re- 
turn and began formulating an expand- 
ed program of services and organizing 
activities. The local’s chief organizing 
target is Macy’s Roosevelt Field store. 
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Auto Makers Turn Down 
Contract Arbitration 


DETROIT.—The Big Three auto makers— 
General Motors, Ford and Chrysler—have turn- 
ed down Auto Workers proposals that current 
contract negotiations be made subject to “final 
and binding arbitration.” 

The industry leaders stood firm, instead, 
on their offer to the union to extend the pres- 
ent contract for two years without change. 

The Auto Workers Union has charged that 

the Big Three are out to exploit the present reces- 
sion—which has brought unemployment to hun- 
dreds of thousands of auto unionists—to impose 
a contract on management terms, or force a strike 
at a time advantageous to the companies, Unsold 
autos are said to number some 800,000, enough to 
carry until August, when retooling for new models 
begins. 

The arbitration proposal had been made by 
UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther in a letter to Sen. 
Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.), chairman of the Senate 
Anti-Trust and Monopoly Subcommittee, in a move 
designed to prevent further inflation, shore up: the 
sagging economy and prevent labor unrest. 

But the suggestion was quickly rejected by the 
auto manufacturers, whose contracts with the UAW 
expire at the end of May. 

In the letter to Kefauver, with copies going to 
GM, Ford and Chrysler, Reuther had recommended 
arbitration by a tripartite panel of economists of 
all the economic issues involved in current collective 
bargaining, with the express understanding that the 
total amount to be awarded “would nos require & 
price increase.” 

In rejecting the proposal, the auto manufac- 
turers protested that the economists would lack 
intimate experience in the industry and would not 
be qualified to write a new contract, 

Reuther said the stand of the auto companies 
was designed to “hide the real truth about wages, 
prices and profits in the automotive industry and 
other industries under monopoly control with ad- 
ministered price policies.” 


Labor Films Available 


WASHINGTON—A new edition of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Education publication, 16 mm.“Filmgs, for 
Labor,” is now available. 

The pamphlet contains listings and descriptions 
of the films which may be rented from the depart- 
ment and contains suggestions for their showing. 

Single copies of the catalog may be obtained from 
the department’s Film Div., 815 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Warns of Anti-Labor Drive 


NEW YORK (PAI)—AFL-CIO Organization Dir. 
cohn W. Livingston, addressing 300 delegates at the 
United Furniture Workers convention, warned of a 
massive business drive against labor. He urged more 
militant collective bargaining, an intensive “or- 
ganize the unorganized” campaign and stepped-up 
labor political action. 
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O'SULLIVAN STRIKE 





THE SIGN TELLS THE STORY for these two 
sons of Mr. and Mrs. Clifton Strosnider, Win- 
chester, Va. Twins Douglas (I.) and Donald 
were born July 1, 1956, about six week after 
daddy and some “400 other Rubber Workers 
Union members were forced on strike by O’Sul- 
livan Rubber Co. All labor continues to boycott 
“America’s No. 1 Heel.” 





Farmers Hear Labor's Side 


ST. JOSEPH, Mo. (PAI)—Missouri farmers are 
turning out in big numbers to hear trade union 
speakers at genuine “grass roots” meetings organized 
by county leaders of the National Farm Organization. 


Cc. J. McConnell, president of Local 58, United 
Packinghouse Workers, addressed a supper meeting 
in a Centralia, Mo. church. The farm audience ap- 
plauded with enthusiasm as the unionist declared: 
“Labor understands your problem and is anxious 
to work with you.” 


Answering charges from conservative politicians 
that labor is out to “take over” the farmers, Mc- 
Connell told his appreciative audience: 


“There’s no place for you farm owners in organ- 
ized labor, for you are independent businesses; but 
unless you grow strong enough to get your share 
of income there will be a place in labor for you. 
You'll be working for some corporate owner of your 
farm—maybe only during the season at that.” 


McConnell shared the platform at a similar meet- 
ing in Fulton, Mo., with NFO president Oren Lee 
Staley and Harold Woodward, Bethany, Mo., leader 
of the NFO pickets that demonstrated recently at 
the Armour plant in Kansas City. Woodward said 
his group’s protest was aimed at packers’ feeding 
operations. 





Supreme Court Rejects 
Anti-Union Pact Clauses 


WASHINGTON (PAI) — The U.S. Supreme 
Court has cracked down on two management- 
proposed contract clauses that would have se- 
riously weakened organized | labor. * 


The Court.held unanimously that a company has 
no right to insist on dealing only with a local when 
the international itself has been selected as the em- 
ployees’ bargaining representative. This was a sharp 
defeat for management efforts to break down in- 
dustry-wide bargaining in favor of local plant bar- 
gaining. 


The Court also held, 5 to 4 tha? management 
could not insist on a contract clausé under which 
all employees—union and nonunion—would be com- 
pelled to take a strike vote on the company’s final 
offer. This, the Court majority held, was simply 
an effort to weaken a union. 


The two important decisions came on a case in- 
volving a 1952-53 dispute between the United Auto- 
mobile Workers’ and the Borg-Warner Corp. The 
company insisted that it would sign no contract un- 
less these two clauses were included. After fruitless 
negotiations, the UAW directed the Borg-Warner 
local to accept the contract but then filed unfair 
labor practices charges with the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. 

The NRLB upheld the union on both counts. 


Later an Appeals Court ruled that while the 
NLRB ruling on the recognition clause was cor- 
rect,.the ruling on the strike vote clause was wrong. 

The Supreme Court in turn, upheld both the 
union and the NLRB. 


“Each of the two controversial clauses is lawful 
in itself,” the decision said. “Each would be en- 
forceable if agreed to by the unions. But it does 
not follow that, because the company may propose 
these clauses, it can lawfully insist upon them as a 
condition to any agreement.” 

The Court held that the strike vote clause was a 
matter of relations between workers and their un- 
ion and that the company had no right to insist on 
a clause that would “weaken” the union and would 
enable management, in effect, to deal directly with 
its employees over the heads of their own local rep- 
resentative. 


‘Unfair Charges at High 


WASHINGTON —A record-breaking number of 
unfair labor practices charges were filed with the 
National Labor Relations Board during the first 
three months of 1958. 

A total of 2,760 such cases were filed—almost dou- 
ble the number for the first quarter of 1957. Of 
these, 1,819 complaints were against employers, and 
941 against unions. 

The NLRB records for the three-month period 
showed unions won 59 percent of all collective bar- 
gaining elections held, representing a 2 percent drop 
from the similar period in 1957. The NRLB said un- 
its choosing union representation embraced 37,513 
employees. 





AFL-CIO Asks FBI Probe Racial Bombing ‘Conspiracy’ 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The AFL- 
CIO Executive Council has called for 
a “full-scale FBI investigation” of 
the “conspiracy” behind the series 
of bombings of Negro and Jewish 
religious institutions and schools in 
the South. 

Urging Attorney Gen. William P. 
Rogers to order the FBI probe, the coun- 
cil said that the recent series of out- 
breaks “clearly indicate a concerted 
course of criminal action .. . and point 
to the existence of a conspiracy.” 

In a separate statement, Auto Work- 
ers Pres. Walter. P. Reuther called for 
Justice Dept. use of federal power to halt 
the anti-civil rights “feign of terror” 
throughout the South. The repeated 
bombings of Negro and Jewish com- 
munity institutions, Reuther said in & 
letter to Attorney Gen. Rogers, constitute 
an “interstate conspiracy designed to de- 
prive Americans of their constitutional 
rights.” Reuther said newspaper ac- 
counts show there have been 40 bomb- 
ing in the past 16 months. 

National attention was focused on three 

southern states when racial violence 


@4 


broke out there last month. In Jackson- 
ville, Fla., the life of a labor leader was 
threatened, and a Jewish center and a 
Negro school were bombed. The outbreaks 
were believed to be the work of terrorists 
who call themselves the “Confederate Un- 
derground.” 

At the same time, 54 sticks of explosives 
dampened by rain failed to go off at a 
Jewish temple in Birmingham, Ala. The 
Mayor of Jacksonville and officials in 
Birmingham asked for FBI help, How- 
ever, according to an FBI statement, no 
investigation is contemplated. 

National Jewish leaders labeled the 
bombings a matter for the FBI when it 
was established that they followed the 
same pattern of bombings at synagogues 
in Nashville, Tenn., and Miami on March 
16. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council warn- 
ing that the wave of violence has been 
“inspired by hate groups,” 
called on Southern members of Con- 
gress “to join us in this request for an 
FBI investigation to preserve the safety 

children 


The council resolution said progress 


toward achieving fair treatment under 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957 “has ground 
almost to a halt.” The Justice Dept., it 
charged, “has not yet processed a single 
case involving deprivation of the right to 
vote even though many such cases have 
been called to its attention.” 


Expressing concern over this lack of 
action, the council noted that the 1958 
registration primary period is already 
underway, and that “millions of American 
citizens continue to be deprived of their 





precious right of franchise because of 
the color of their skin.” 


The council charged also that increased 
unemployment is being accompanied by 
increased discrimination, “Bred by in- 
security and fear,” it said, “the spirit 
of intolerance is stalking normally peace- 
ful and neighborly communities.” It 
called upon the trade union movement 
to “set the right example and point the 
way for all Americans to the fulfillment 
of freedom and justice.” 
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ATLANTIC CITY, N .J. (PAI) — 


“¥ stand before you today as a fugitive from 


the most restrictive closed shop in the country—the United States Senate,” Sen. 
John F. Kennedy told delegates to the Amalgamated Clothing Workers Conven- 


here. 


“We have a guaranteed annual wage for six years—but we have no job 
security, no pay for overtime, no unemployment compensation and no assurance 
that our contract will be renewed. The strange part about our closed shop is 
that there are many ‘seabs’ whe want to take our place—but none of our current 


members ever wants to go on strike.” 
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LEARNING NEW SKILLS: Classes conducted by District 65 are part of 

union’s efforts to ease serious unemployment problem among members. 

Above, class attended by 100 trains members to fill job openings in direct 
e 


mail industry. A sizeab 


group of “graduates” has already gone to work 


on jobs thru union's hiring hall. 





Lock-Out Greets 220 in Pa. 
Asking Relief for Tired Feet 


CHESTER, Pa.—In a move termed by Int’l Rep. Frank Meloni “a cal- 
lous display of plantation-owner attitudes,” the Brandywine Mushroom 
Co. early this month locked out its 220 employees because they demanded 
a change in working conditions which have caused sickness to some and 
day-long pain to most of the workers. 


The protest took the form of a walkout 
on May 8 after about 104% hours of 
work, The company, which processes and 
cans mushrooms, works the employees 
12 to 14 hours a day during the eight- 
month mushroom packing season. Most 
of the workers have to stand on their 
feet all day, except for the half-hour 
lunch period, because, unlike other un- 
ionized mushroom plants in this area, 
the Brandywine employer has refused to 
put in seating facilities. 

Meloni said most of the employees are 
not young people, and he cited a number 
of cases of actual sickness as well as 
widespread incidents of*swollen and ach- 
ing feet and legs. Repeated requests’ by 
the union to provide some relief have 
been ignored by the company, and the 
workers on May 8 took the only alter- 
native left to them by walking out in a 
body. Actually, Meloni said, they left 
the plant only an hour or so before quit- 
ting time. 

The next day the workers were greet- 


‘574 Mourns Death 
Of Veteran Steward 


NEW YORK CITY—Funeral services 
for Vivian Rodriguez, one of the found- 
ing members of Local 574 and a rank and 
file leader of the union for the past ten 
years, were attended by all 400 members 
of her shop who were given three hours 
off by the employer. 

‘574’ Pres. Frank Miller and Sec.-Treas. 
Morris Weinberg arranged with the Mado 
Mfg. Co. employer, Jack 
Brier, for paid time off 
so that Mrs. Rodriguez’ 
fellow workers could 
pay their last respects. 
Three buses and some 20 








“3 Brooklyn cemetery 

. Rodrigues where she was buried. 

Vivian Rodriguez died at the age of 49 
after about 10 years as a steward at 
Mado Mfg. She had the love and respect 
of all her fellow workers and the admira- 
tion of her employer, with whom she 
dealt frequently, and whose relationship 
with her, Pres. Miller said, was always 
on - firm but fair basis. 

lirs, Rodriguez is survived by her hus- 
band and two grown children, a son and 
daughter. Her daughter was the benefi- 
ciary of the union welfare plan death 
benefit of $1,500. 
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ed by locked doors, with the company 
claiming they had violated the contract. 
Since then the workers, at the urging of 
the union, RWDSU Local 770, have re- 


turned to the plant each day ready to 
work, but the doors remained closed, 


Meanwhile, the workers have been col- 
lecting unemployment insurance. At- 
tempts by the union to get satisfaction 
from the company have failed, and the 
issue is now being submitted to an arbi- 
trator. Meloni expressed confidence that 
once the arbitrator hears the workers’ 
case, the justice of their grievance would 
be quickly seen and corrective action 
taken. 


Wouldn’t Affect Output 


He explained that seats for the em- 
ployees would cause no slowdown of 
work, since it is a kind of operation that 
can be done just as well seated as stand- 
ing in most cases. “At least,” Meloni said, 
“the workers should be provided the op- 
portunity to sit down after working the 
long stretches that are required in the 
packing season.” 


Among the mushroom canning plants 
which have installed seating for the 
workers are Concord Food, Grocery 
Store Products and Kennett Canning 
Co. All are under contract with Local 


770, the union of mushroom workers in. 


this center of the industry. 
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Wage, Pension Gains Mark 
New Local 50. Contracts 
At Delicia Candy, Eagle Cone 


NEW YORK CITY—Nearly 200 members of Local 50 at Delicia Candy 
Co. and Eagle Cone Corp., both in the Bronx, won new contracts this month 
providing substantial wage gains as well as the pension plan being estab- 
lished in every 1958 contract renewal secured by the local, Pres. Frank 


Scida reported. 

Elsewhere in Local 50, strikes in two 
smaller shops were approaching the end 
of their second month. The shops, both 
newly organized, are the Yohay Baking 
Co. and U. 8S. Baking Co., producers of 
cones for ice cream. The issue in both 
firms is recognition of Local 50 by the 
employers. 

Sclda said wage rates are an much as 
50 cents an hour lower than those earned 
in similar Local 50 shops. 


Terms at Delicia, Eagle 

The contract settlements in Delicia and 
Eagle Cone were virtually the same, ex- 
cept that Eagle workers won 20-cent 
wage boosts and Delicia 1744 cents an 
hour over a three-year period. Additional 
increases were won to cover a number of 
wage inequities in both shops. 

Other gains effective in both shops, 
which bring the total hourly raise to 3244 
cents and 35 cents an hour, respectively, 
included: 


@® Pension fund contributions by the 
employers of 10 cents an hour for each 
employee; 


@ A third week’s vacation 
years on the job; 


@ Severance pay provisions; 


@® Time plus time and a half for holi- 
days worked; 


@ Paid funeral leave of three days; 
@® Jury duty compensation. 


At Delicia, mechanics and oven work- 
ers won additional increases in view of 
their skilled jobs. 
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Unveiling of Monument 


to Sol Sherman June 1 


NEW YORK CITY—Unveiling of a 
monument to Sol Sherman, late assistant 
business manager of Retail Shoe Em- 
ployees Local 287, will be held Sunday, 
June 1, at Knollwood Park Cemetery in 
Brooklyn. 

Sherman died last Sept. 26 of a heart 
attack at the age of 57. He was an active 
member of the union for 27 years, and 
served as an officer of Local 287 for 22 
years. 


Local 287 Business Mgr. Sam Lowen- 


thal said it was expected that many. 


members as well as officers of the retail 
shoe locals and the International Union 
would be present for the ceremony. The 
cemetery is located at Cooper and Cyprus 
Avenues. 





Mass. RWDSUers 
Ask State Act 
To Halt Recession 


LEOMINSTER, Mass.—Members of 
the Bay State Council of the RWDSU 
carried out two legislative rallies on 
April 29. In addition te sending dele- 
gation to join the 1,400 RWDSUers in 
Washington for the union’s lobbying 
campaign “To Put America Back te 
Work,” a large group lobbied in Boston 
among state legislators as part of 2 
State CIO mobilization to fight the re- 
cession in this hard-hit state, 


Led by Regional Dir. Tom Leone, 
about 40 members, representing 11 1lo- 
cals and two joint boards, urged their 
state senators and assemblymen to sup- 


port unemployment insurance benefits 
and extend the period of coverage: to 
enact Gov. Foster Furcolo’s $50 million 
program of public works; and to im- 
prove the state’s retraining program, 
which enables workers to learn new 


These issues were acted on in the 
form of resolutions at qa rally which 
preceded the lobbying. The main 
speaker at the rally was Gov. Furcolo, 


On unemployment insurance, the 
delegates urged the state legislature 
immediately to enact improvements 
without waiting for Congressional ac- 
tion on this issue. Specifically, they 
called for increasing benefits to not 
less than two-thirds of an unemployed 
worker’s average weekly wage, and 
that the maximum number of benefit 
weeks be extended to no less than 39. 


The public works program, to be fi- 
nanced through a bond issue, would 
provide state aid to areas in which un- 
employment is high. The present law 
providing for retraining of unem- 
ployed workers in new skills extends 
unemployment insurance benefits for 
10 weeks beyond their exhaustion if a 
worker is attending one of the state- 
run vocational schools under this pro- 
gram. The State CIO proposal would 
increase the benefit extension- to 18 
weeks after a retraining worker re- 
ceives his last weekly benefit from un- 
employment insurance. 








NLRB Charges Union-Busting Against RWDSU Local : 





Jackie Robinson Strikes Out as a Boss 


NEWARK, N.J.—Jackie Robinson, who won the admiration of millions as a baseball player, has tarnished 
his reputation by anti-union activity in his present role as an official of the Chock Full O’Nuts luncheonette chain. 
Robinson’s efforts to defeat an organizing campaign by RWDSU Local 262 at the firm’s commissary in Har- 


rison, N.J., were such that the regional 
director of the National Labor Relations 
Board recommended setting aside an 
election held last July which the union 
lost, and holding a new election. The 
commissary services Chock Full O’ Nuts 
stores in New York with baked goods and 
other food items. The NLRB recommen- 
dation followed a hearing on unfair labor 
practice charges filed by Local 262, whose 
president, Anthony Auriema, and general 
organizer, George Braverman, have been 
leading the Chock Full O’ Nuts organiz- 
ing campaign more than a year. 


a 





Lengthy delays ensued ‘chen the union 
filed its election petition early in 1957, 
and the union charged that the delay 
was used by Robinson to appeal to the 
workers, who are mostly Negro, with ra- 
cial slogans turned against the union. 


These activities were coupled with 
threats that the workers would lose their 
jobs if they voted for the union. The 
vote was 42 to 22 against Local 262. 

An article in The New York Times of 
Tuesday, May 6, quo’ Ivan C. McLeod, 
the NLRB’s a as stating 


that the evidence shows Robinson “fre- 
quently expressed the view that he ‘was 
the reason for the union,’ that ‘some of 
the employees didn’t want to be repre- 
sented by me because of my race’; and 
that he had heard ‘white employees were 
Jealous of my position with the com~ 
pany’.” 

The grounds for the NLRB official’s 
recommendation were threats of reprisal 
by management the workers. The 
recommendation is before the board 
members in Washington for final de- 
cision. 











The Midwest 


Bradshaw’s Dept. Store Organized in W. Va. 


HUN TINGTON, W. Va.—A careful and patient campaign to organize the Brad shaw-Diehl department store has brought a 
healthy majority of the employees into the union, Int'l Rep. Edgar L. Johnson reported. The union’s petition for an election 


was considered before the National Labor Relations Board May 16, wit 


before the Board, Management re- 
fused to consent to an election, con- 
tending that some 40 employees, 
whom it called supervisors, should 
be exempt from the bargaining unit. 
The union holds that these employ- 
ees should be allowed to vote. The 


, case now goes to the labor board's . 


headquarters in Washington for 
decision. 


Johnson observed that the company’s 
claim that 40 employees are in super- 
visory positions leaves about 80 employ- 
ees in the rank and file category. “Some- 
how I just can’t imagine,” he said, “how 
a store can operate and make money if 
it has a boss for every two workers.” 


What the Union Means 


Strong evidence of what the union 


means to the employees developed right 
after the union’s petition for election 
was filed with the NLRB. Until then the 
company hadn’t known about the em- 
ployees’ drive to organize, But immedia- 
tely management learned of the union’s 
presence, it substantially raised wage 
rates, Wages of 55 to 70 cents an hour 
were boosted to a new range of $1 to 
$1.10 an hour. According to management, 
it had intended to raise wages for a long 
time, 


Members of the organizing committee 
in the store have made clear to their co- 
workers, however, that the suddenness of 
the company’s wage action was neither 
accidental nor the result of the com- 
pany’s “long-held intentions.” The wage 
boosts are a direct result of the union’s 
appearance on the scene, committee 
members are pointing out, and are an 
attempt to show the employees that they 
don’t need a union to win wage improve- 
ments. 

The organizing committee has also 
emphasized, Johnson said, that there’s 
only one way to guarantee that this 
raise will not be taken away as quickly 
as it was given, and that the employees 
will make further improvements. That 
way, of course, is by organizing them- 
selves into the RWDSU. A 


Large, Active Committee 


The organizing effort: began with a 
leaflet distribution by Int’l Rep. John- 
gon to which there was a small, but 
enthusiastic response, The original group 
of signers stuck together and grew into 
@ large, active organizing committee 
which has signed up a majority of the 
employees, 


The store is a long-established, full- 
gorere department store, handling many 


nds of merchandise including furniture - 


and major appliances as well as apparel, 
It is what Johnson called a “medium 
size” store, with several others in town 
being larger, It was learned that the em- 
ployees of some of the other large stores 
are interested in organizing, and they 
are watching carefully for the outcome 
of the campaign at Bradshaw-Diehl, 








MERGER CONVENTION DELEGATES included these leaders of RWDSU Local 379 
in Ohio, which on May 7th became 37th state to join AFL and CIO into one organiza- 
tion, L. to r., Int’l Rep. Ned Harkless, Sec.-Treas. Robert Clark, Controller Henry 


Lee, Pres, Pete Frohnauer, 


2,200 Delegates Approve 


Merger of Ohio AFL, ClO 


CLEVELAND, O.—More than 2,200 delegates voted unanimously on May 
7 to merge the Ohio State Federation of Labor and the Ohio CIO, bringing 
into being the 37th—and the largest thus far—merged state labor organ- 
ization. The new Ohio AFL-CIO represents a million members. 

The vote, taken on an omnibus resolution, merged the two state labor 


bodies, adopted a constitution previously 
approved by seperate conventions of both 
groups, and elected three top officers and 
24 vice-presidents. 

Michael Lyden, Ohio AFL president for 
22 years, was named the first president 
of the Ohio AFL-CIO. The executive vice- 
president is Phillip Hannah of the Ma- 
chinists Union, who has served the State 
AFL as secretary-treasurer and was an 
assistant secretary of labor in the New 
Deal administration. The new secretary- 
treasurer is Elmer Cope, a Steelworkers 
Union international representative. 


Participating in the merger conven- 
tion were delegates of RWDSU’s Local 
379, whose members are located in a 
number of cities in this state. Among 
the RWDSUers were ‘379’ Pres. Pete 
Frohnauer, Sec-Treas. Robert Clark, 
Controller Henry Lee and Int’l Reps. 
Eugene Ingles 2nd Ned Harkiess, 
Among the prominent speakers at the 
merger convention were AFL-CIO Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler and Vice- 
Presidents Walter Reuther and Joseph 
Keenan. All ‘were enthusiastic in their 
praise of the efforts that went into bring- 
ing the two state organizations together. 

One of the major tasks cut out for the 
newly-merged Ohio AFL-CIO is beating 
down the strong effort being made by 
employer interests to get a “right-to- 
work” law in the state. Joint efforts had 
been mounted by the two state labor bo- 
dies against the drive for such a law 
even before the merger, and it is expected 





Clark Again Heads 


ELM GROVE, W. Va.—The members of 
Local 280 re-elected their top officers 
in balloting at a meeting May 6. Again 
heading the local for the coming year 
are Pres. Melvin P. Clark, Financial Sec. 
Alfred G. Tuskey and Recording Sec. 
Earl M. Frazier. 


Two vice-presidents were named to 
represent each of the two shops on the 
executive board. These are Eleanor Tarr 
and Paul DeChizza of John Dieckmann 
Sons, florists, and Catherine Thomas 
and Doris Smith of the Valley Camp 
stores. 


Miss Thomas was also elected to serve 
on the Valley Canfh shop committee, as 
“was Georgia Combs.: Joe Fleming was 
named to the Dieckmann committee. 


86 


280’ in W. Va. 











the union coynter offensive will take on 
greater strength now that a single or- 
ganization represents Ohio labor, 


Kans. Attorney General 


Exposes "Work' Law Title 


TOPEKA, Kans. (PAI)—Advocates of 
a compulsory open shop amendment to 
the state constitution in Kansas have 
been sharply set back in a ruling by 
Attorney General John Anderson. 

Anderson has ruled that the title of 
the so-called “Right to Work” amend- 
ment is “at variance” with the wording 
actually stated in the proposed consti- 
tutional change. Specifically the title— 
the only words which would appear on 
the ballot— reads, “Guaranteed free- 
dom to join or not to join organization 
amendment to the constitution.” 

Anderson pointed out that nowhere in 
the wording of the amendment does a 
person have a guaranteed right to join 
a union. 

The ruling marked a distinct set-back 
to the propagarida campaign of the 
amendment’s proponents. In addition to 
unmasking the falsity under which the 
action was being presented to the Kan- 
Sas voters, it makes the present wording 
subject to extensive litigation. 


Gov. Stratton Ducks J 


h Regional Dir. Jerry Hughes appearing with Johnson 


Wage Issue 
Stalls Pact 
At Black's 


WATERLOO, Ia. — A stalemate 
around the issue of wages has 
slowed the effort to establish a first 
contract between Local 860 and 
Black’s department store, Regional 
Dir. Al Evanoff reported. As a re- 
sult, the union has called on the 
Federal Mediation Service to help 
the parties reach a peaceful settle- 
ment. 

With most of the contract provisions 
agreed upon, three major issues are open. 
Two of the three—seniority and griev- 
ance procedure—are likely to be settled 
by compromise. The third, and the real 
sticking point, is wage increases. 

The company insists on its original po- 
sition, a flat “no” on the grounds that 
the economic recession makes it poor 
business to raise wages. The union has 
challenged this by saying, first, that the 
employees are seriously in need of sub- 
stantial wage improvements in view of 
the high—and climbing—cost of living. 
Secondly, Evanoff has observed that the 
recession, while serious in many areas, 
has not hit this community hard. Em- 
ployment, he said, continues good here, 
as does retail business. 


To Narrow the Cap 

The employees regard as a “must” a- 
considerable narrowing of the wide gap 
between their wages and those of the 
much higher paid industrial workers in 
the city. Rates at Black’s are $1 an hour 
for salespeople and as low as 175 cents 
an hour for non-selling employees. 

The seniority, issue centers on the 
company’s proposal of departmental sen- 
iority while the union seeks store-wide 
seniority where practical. It is believed 
that a solution be found in a combina- 
tion of the two.. 

Opposing positions on grievance proce- 
dure will probably also be modified into 
an agreeable solution, Evanoff said. In- 
volved are the union’s proposal: for a 
three-step procedure, in which one step 
would be filing of grievances by stew- 
ards, Management hasn’t wanted stew- 
ards to present the grievances. There has 
been agreement, however, on arbitration 
of all differences which cannot be solved 
across the table. 

The Black’s employees voted for the 
RWDSU last February after a long or- 
ganizing tampaign led by Evanoff. The 


325 workers are employed in the store - 


proper, as well as in a Black’s-run super- 
market in a residential area of the city. 
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SPRINGFIELD, Ill. (PAI)—Some 1,400 Illinois uhionists and unemployed 
converged on the State capital here to place their demand for action against the 
recession before the Republican Administration, but Gov. William G. Stratton 


was nowhere to be found, 


He had gone to Washington to attend a meeting ef the Lincoln Sesquicen- 
tennial Association. In his stead, there was Illinois Secretary of Labor Roy F. 
Cummins, who was greeted by shouts of “We want the Governor.” Cummins told 


the rally that “there is some evidence that the recession has been flattening 


out for some time.” This brought calls of derision, and skepticism from his un- 


sympathetic audience. 


In a pointed criticism of Stratton’s absence, U. S. Senator Paul, Douglas 
(D., Til.) told the rally that he was also.a member of the Lincoln Sesquicenten- 
nial Committee. “But,” he said, “it is more important to come to Springfield to — 
a meeting such as this, in order to preserve the ideals that Lincoln stood for, ~ 


than to go to Washington and commemorate Lincoln’s memory.” 


ee 


Dougles aroused the vast assemblage to its loudest cheers. He told of the 
pending bills for increased unemployment insurance aid and of other projects 
before Congress that will bring jobs. He spoke of the roadblocks placed by the 
Eisenhower administration, who joined with the Democratic senators from the 


South to block these efforts. 
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2-Cent Offer 
Rejected at 
Sealtest Dairy 


FLORENCE, 8.C.—Local 1005 has 
rejected a company offer of 2-cent 
hourly wage increases for plant em- 
ployees in negotiations on a renewal 
of the contract with the Sealtest 
Milk Co., Regional Dir. Irving Le- 
bold reported. 

The company offer did not include any 
increase for the salesmen. The workers 
seek substantial wage increases for all, 
as well as improvements in vacations and 
holidays and union security provisions. 
The current pact, which covers 40 em- 
ployees, expires this month. 

Management has claimed it will be 
tied up in other urgent business for the 
next few weeks, and it is expected that 
talks will resume thereafter. 


Meanwhile, Lebold said, there have 
been indications that the powerful Rail- 
road Brotherhood will support the Seal- 
test employees in their campaign for con- 


tract improvements. This city is a big - 


rail center, and the rail union member- 
ship comprises an important part of the 
population. 


The union committee has been led in 
the negotiations by Int’l Reps. Larry Lar- 
sen and W.R. Parker. 


NLRB Orders Vote 
At Ala. Warehouse 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala—In spite of the 
company’s announcement that it will 
close down by June 1, the union has won 
from the Natiorfal Labor Relations Board 
an order that there be an election by 
that date among the 40 employees of the 
Elliott Grocery warehouse, Ass’t Area 
Dir. Frank ‘Parker reported. 


The shop was organized more than a 
month ago, with original contacts estab- 
lished by rank and file organizer Henry 
Jenkins. Since then Jenkins and RWDSU 
Joint Council Org. C. T. Daniels have 
signed up the warehouse 100 percent. 


The company has bought a new busi- 
ness, the Yellow Label Syrup Co., in this 
city. The union is proceeding with the 
election on the possibility that the threat 
to close the Elliott warehouse is merely 
an attempt to discourage the workers 
from organizing. 


Parker said the workers are solidly de- 
termined to establish union conditions at 
Elliott if it stays in business. 


includes, |. to r., standing, 4nt'l 


IN THESE HANDS are contract demands of Birmingham, Ala. Local 745 
dairy members, which went to oe ge last week. N 
ep. Bill Langston, l, . Mu 
Powell. Seated Roscoe Roberts, W. C. Ledbetter, ‘745’ Pres. 
and Curtis Shipp, who is not shown in photo. 
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Election Win Speeds Ala. Drive — 
To Organize McGough Bakeries 


DECATUR, Ala.—An election victory at the McGough bakery plant here and progress at a second plant in 
Montgomery, marked the continuing campaign to build RWDSU in this state, Int’l Rep. Lester Bettice reported. 
The vote at the 30-worker McGough plant was 18-9 for the union. 





THEY KNOW WHAT THEY WANT and how to get it. Stanley Products 


employees in Atlanta, Ga. map contract demands as they await NLRB 

election date. L. to r., standing, Dorothy Spencer, Mollie Burns, Ruby Stith, 

Louise Daniel, Laddie Moore, A. B. Tumlin, Gerrell Hunter, Robert Souther- 
land. Seated, Chairman Seab Hindman, Georgia Silvey, Robert Smith. 


Second Piggly Wiggly Store 
Signs With RWDSU in Gadsden 


GADSDEN, Ala.—A first contract has been won at a Piggly Wiggly 
supermarket in Gadsden, bringing wage increases of $5 to most of the 27 
workers and $3 to others. Also won were a one-week vacation after one 
year of service, two weeks after 3 years, and three weeks after ten years; 
five paid holidays a year and two 10-minute breaks a day. 


This contract matches and even sur- 
passes one at another Piggly Wiggly store 
in Gadsden, also under contract with 
Local 506 of the RWDSU. The new pact 
covers nine carry-out boys who work on 
week-ends. They had been earning 42 
cents an hour, and will now receive 62 
cents. 

The contract also includes provisions 
for substantial improvements in senior- 
ity and grievance procedure. 

Int’l Rep. Lester Bettice, who led the 
Piggly Wiggly campaign, told The Rec- 
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ord that workers have been approached 
in a third Gadsden store of the Piggly- 
Wiggly chain, and progress is being made 
in an organizing drive there. 

Elsewhere in Gadsden, first negotia- 
tions at the American Optical Co. shop 
reached a standstill when the company 
refused to agree to the check-off. Int'l 
Rep. Bettice said this is an important 
issue since the check-off is the only form 
of union security in open-shop Alabama. 

The company has offered 10 to 17 
cents an hour wage increases, averaging 
14 cents an hour, but is sticking to its 
refusal of the check-off. ‘The workers, 
who voted for RWDSU in an NLRB elec- 
tion last month, were to discuss the com- 
pany offer at a meeting as this issue of 
the Record was in the mails. 


Unions Build Hospital 
For Handicapped in Ariz. 


PHOENIX, Ariz. (PAI)—The only 
place in the Southwest where the handi- 
capped can receive both physical and oc- 
cupational assistance is now well estab- 
lished here, thanks to contributions of 
15,000 members of AFL-CIO unions in 
and near Phoenix. The Samuel Gompers 
Memorial Rehabilitation Center—a fit- 
ting monument to the founding president 
of the AFL—is serving today because 
unionists pledged themselves to give one 
hour’s pay each year for four years to the 
building fund. 

In .1953, AFL unions built and paid the 
entire cost of the center’s first building, 
a children’s clinic. Three years later the 
unions took responsibility for half the 
cost of the new $227,458 building, now 
completed, that transformed the clinic 
into a complete rehabilitation center for 
both children and adults. 





While the company called in employe- 
es one at a time, fired one man on flim- 
Sy grounds and pushed around others, a 
majority of the Decatur workers showed 
their disgust at these Rractices of the 
employer by voting the union in. 


Prominent in the campaign were rank- 
and-file organizer Henry Jenkins, Bob 
Henderson, Local 441 Pres. Jack Fields, 
who works in the McGough plant in 
Birmingham, and Int'l Rep. Bill Langston. 


Elsewhere on the McGough scene, pro- 
gress is being made in the organization 
of a 60-worker plant in Montgomery. The 
workers in this shop were given wage 
increases of 7 and 10 cents an hour right 
after the union campaign started in De- 
catur. They recognized, however, that the 
increases were being used by the em- 
ployer to convince them that they didn’t 
need a union, and more of them have 
since signed up. 


One of ‘Big 4’ Bakeries 


A McGough plant in Birmingham is 
one of the “Big Four” bakeries in that 
city which are organized in the RWDSU. 
Contact with the unorganized plants was 
made by union truckers? who operate be- 
tween the plants and who brought back 
word that the workers in Decatur and 
Montgomery had had enough of non- 
union conditions and were ready to or- 
ganize. 


There is a fourth McGough plant in 
Selma, Ala., the only one which produces 
bread. The union plans to start an or- 
ganizing campaign here immediately. . 


Of considerable help in organizing the 
McGough branches was AFL-CIO organ- 
izer Jimmy Cochran. On the union’s re- 
quest he spoke to the Montgomery plant 
employees about the union’s campaign 
in Decatur and got the organizing ball 
rolling at capital city plant. 





Charge Va. Jobless Pay 


— 

"Entirely Inadequate’ 

WINCHESTER, Va. (PAI)—The Win- 
chester-Front Royal Central Labor Coun- 
cil of the AFL-CIO has adopted a re- 
solution calling attention to heavy un- 
employment.in this area and endorsing 
the McCarthy-Kennedy bill te liberalize 
unemployment compensation benefits. 
The resolution charges that the Virginia 
jobless benefits system is “entirely in- 
adequate” to meet the problem of job- 
less whose benefits have been exhausted. 


| 








A & P Tactics 
Slapped in S.C. 


FLORENCE, 8S.C.—A rare instance 
of the powerful A & P Company slap- 
ped down for anti-union tactics was 
seen here when the NLRB ordered a 
new election at two of the company’s 
supermarkets because the first vote, 
held last fall with RWDSU on the bal- 
lot, was neither fair nor free. 


The labor »,oard decision was based 
on the arrest of Regional Dir. Irving 
Lebold by county police in one of the 
stores prior to the election. Although 
there were many other charges of com- 
pany violations of the labor law in 
the union’s brief, the board held that 
the arrest alone was sufficient to make 
a free and fair election impossible. 





ganizers, were dropped when the courts 
found the law te be in violation of the 
state constitution. 


The board order calls for a new elec- 
tion to be held in 30 days. - 
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Hotel Owners’ Gang-Up 
Broken in London, Ont.; . 


Wage Boosts 


LONDON, Ont.—The effective break-up of the combination of 14 hotel 
employers in this city, which was aimed at forcing a cheap contract sett- 
lement on Local 448 members, has resulted in separate negotiations with 
five hotels and conciliation board proceedings with nine others. 

In two plapte—the Iroquois Hotel and the Savoy Hotel—the union is 





CP.R. Strike Ends 
As Union Gains 
Major Concession 


OTTAWA (CPA) — A three-day 
strike by members of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen (CLC) against the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway ended with 
the union winning an important 
concession from the C.P.R. 


The company proposal to eliminate the 
diesel firemen, which was endorsed by 
the Kellock Royal Commission, divided 
the men into three classes—those with 


now free of legal obstacles to a possible 
strike, The provincial minister of labor 
has ordered that no conciliation board 
be granted in these two hotels. 

The Empire House has been made a 
separate conciliation case; mutual agree- 
ment at the Brass Rail Tavern has ex- 
tended the contract, and a delay in nego- 
tiations was necessary at the Silver Dol- 
lar tavern because of Shop Steward Ray 
Tovey’s hospitalization. 

Attempt ’54 Repeat 

The employer gang-up was an attempt 
to repeat the pattern of negotiations and 
conciliation of four years ago, when the 
employers in combination faced the un- 
ion in negotiations, which then went to 
conciliation. A minimal wage increase 
recommended by the conciliation board 


was turned down by the union, and the’ 


employers then promptly locked the 
workers out. 




















“| Hope You're pig 4 ee Tost You've Spoiled 
ety Record.” 








seniority before 1953, who would be re- 
tained as firemen until retirement; those 
with seniority between 1953 and 1956, 
who would be offered alternate employ- 
ment with the company; and those who 
came on after Apri] 1956, who would be 
laid off but would be given preference 
in new employment with the C.P.R. 


The union’s victory concerned the sec- 
ond group—the 475-odd who had senior- * 
ity between 1953 and 1956. These men 
will not be offered alternate employment 
but will continue on the same basis as 
those in the first, long-seniority group. 


BLFE Canadian Vice-Pres. W. E. 
Gamble noted that the union still 
maintained that the Kellock report 
“will riever be accepted as the final 
word on the need for diesel helpers.” 


Canadian Labor Congress president 

Claude Jodoin said the CLC is “pleased 

. that the strike has been terminated 
on an honorable basis.” 


“The basis”, he noted, “follows a pat- 
tern which was proposed by the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men last Thursday, prior to the strike, ment.” 
and was advanced on their behalf by 
the Canadian Labor Congress.” 

“We are particularly pleased that fi- 
nal settlement was reached through nego- 
tiations between the two parties directly 
concerned—the union and the company. 


“It is the view of our Congress that 
such direct collective bargaining remains 
the best basis for labor-management re- 
lations,” he said. 


This year, the 200 workers are deter- 
mined to hold the initiative themselves 
and bring to bear on each employer the 
total strength of their union, local lead- 
ers said. Really important wage increases 
are a “must” for these workers, whose 
wages have been steadily eaten away by 
the skyrocketing cost of living. 


ity” provisions in contracts, 


Commons Bill Aiding Jobless 
Called ‘Inadequate by Labor 


OTTAWA (CPA)—The House of Commons has passed a bill extending 
seasonal Unemployment Insurance benefits six weeks to June 28. The meas- 
ure extends from May 18 to June 28 the period in which seasonal Unem- 
ployment Insurance benefits may be paid. 

Both Liberal and CCF ae favored the bill extending the bene- 


fits, but many Opposition members were 








"Behind ‘the " Senay: preg 


MONTREAL, Quebec, (PAI)—Money from the United States is coming into 
Canada, through management-controlled organizations, to promote anti-labor 
legislation and smear the Canadian labor movement, according to George Burt, 
Canadian Director of the United Auto Workers. 


Burt, in Montreal to attend a joint UAW-International Association of Mach- 
inists’ meeting to establish 1958 aircraft industry bargaining goals, said that 
management money was being used to promote measures similar to the’ so- 
called “right-to-work” laws now in force in a number of States. 

The UAW director noted that numerous briefs presented to the special com- 
mittee of the Ontario Legislature studying labor proposed banning “union secur- 
“Not one brief of this nature came from workers 
asking for what management spokesmen describe as alleged ‘freedom’ from 
unions, made possible by ‘right to work’ laws,” he said. “All were from manage- 


Burt said that management pressure for anti-labor legislation had been 
particularly strong in Ontario and British Columbia. One of the means of try- 
ing to justify the hamstringing of Canadian unions was a press campaign by 
management to make it appear that the Canadian labor movement contained 
corrupt individuals, 

This smearing of the Canadian labor movement is taking place at a time 
when the voice of the organized labor movement is needed to protect the inte- 
rests of the workers during a period of heavy unemployment, he said. “Manage- 
ment, by its smear tactics, is trying to stifle this voice at a crucial time.” 


. 
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quick to point to the fact that the legis- 
lation did not go far enough. 

. I think it will bear repetition that 
the measure before the Hoyise at the pres- 
ent time certainly does not solve the 
problem of unemployment,” Murdo Mar- 
tin (CCF - Timmins) told the Commons. 

“There is no provision for the unem- 
ployed without sufficient contributions. 
There is no provision for many of the 
unemployed whose benefits have already 
run out. I should like to know whether 
the government hopes to bring in before 
too long some measure to alleviate the 
condition of these classes I have men- 
tioned,” he continued. 

“It is easy enough for us in this House 
to get by, earning as we do between $10 
thousand and $37 thousand a year, but 
the working class man who is buying a 
home and who unfortunately through no 
fault of his own is unemployed finds it 
difficult to provide for his family on un- 
employment insurance,” Harold Winch 
(CCF - Vancouver East) remarked, 

“We... look upon this present meas- 
ure as a Palliative which will provide 
minor relief. to a minority of the unem- 
ployed in Canada at this time,” said H.W. 
Herridge (CCF - Kootenay West). 








OFL Flays iaaiiietienh Sle of Terror’ Against Unions 


By H. G. HOWITH 

TORONTO (CPA)—‘Day after day employ- 
ers in this province knowingly break the Onta- 
trio Labor Relations Act and nothing is done 
about it.” 

Serious charges of widespread union-bust- 
ing tactics by Ontario companies, documented 
by example after example, are contained in a 
supplement to the Ontario Federation of Labor’s 
brief to the Select Committee on Labor Rela- 
tions set up by the Ontario legislature. 

Reason for presenting the additional brief is “the 
impression being left with the general public arising 
out of the hearings of this committee ... that the 
culprits in the piece are the trade unions, Of course 
this is just not true, We suggest to your committee 


“Management, for all its pious pleas that it has 
the interests of ite workers at heart,-has never stop- 


ped- its vicious and ruthless war to destroy union 
organization,” the brief charges. “While claiming 
that the law must be upheld, the same management, 
when confronted with a union, strikes quickly and 
launches a reign of terror designed to frighten its 
workers so badly that the very mention of union 
inspires fear of retaliation.” 

Management, the OFL submission charges, “day 
after day, openly, brazenly and defiantly” breaks labor 
laws designed to protect the rights of workers. 

“Intervention against union organization by work- 
ers is forbidden if management or its agents sponsor 
or assist them. In practice, an honest intervention is 
the exception. Daily, under the watchful gaze of 
management, intervening workers appear before the 
Labor Relations Board and swear they had no as- 
sistance from the company or its representatives. 

“And when the board starts sifting through the 
testimony . . . the firms’ ee 





oppression and until the day that the union he chooses 
obtains a contract, he will be squeezed and twisted 
by relentless pressure—although he is guaranteed the 
right to organize under law.” 


At Reliable Toy, “the company fired the organ- 
izing committee that had signed up 200 of the 700 
employees. “We can let anyone here go,” stated & 
company official, “We can let them go if we don’t 
like the way they part their hair.” - 


In Waterloo, Ontario, at the George Cluthie 
plant, 12 employees who had signed union cards “were 
frankly and openly summoned to the company offices 
and told they were fired, ‘Union joining here means 
firing’, stated the firm. 


‘“These are but a few of the incidents and prac- 
tices which this committee will encounter if they 
want to do a thorough study of abuses by employers,” 
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Department Store Union, AFL-CIO, will be held in a period of deep- 

ening crisis for the labor movement, the nation and the world, Over- 
shadowing all else is the threat of war and nuclear destruction, with the 
power of total annihilation now in the hands of both-East and West. The 
almost incredible pace of scientific and technological advances has been 
coupled with a world situation in which the opposing forces appear further 
from agreement than ever. 


At a time when the United States should be exercising its great power 
as a world leader to the fullest extent, we find that we have lost the initia- 
tive to the Soviet Union in many critical areas, In this year of 1958, even 
our economy, long the wonder and envy of the world, has lost its dynamic 
quality and is sputtering fitfully and losing momentum, The current eco- 
nomic slump is not only a serious problem on the domestic front; it may 
also have a devastating effect on the role of the United States in world af- 
fairs.. Our position of world leadership in production and scientific research 
is not automatically guaranteed to us; it must be fought for and earned 
every day, every month and every year. 


In Canada, as in the U. S., unemployment has reached serious propor- 


T> EIGHTH Constitutional Convention of the Retail, Wholesale and 





Above is the predmble of the official Call to the 8th Annual Con- 
vention of the RWDSU. The Call was sent last month to all affiliates 
of the union, notifying them of the number of delegates to which they 
are entitled, and the constitutional provisions governing RWDSU con- 
ventions. 


CALL 
TO 
THE 
Sith 
CONVENTION 





TO ALL AFFILIATED LOCAL. UNIONS, JOINT COUNCILS AND 
JOINT BOARDS 


Greetings: 


Pursuant to the Constitution and by virtue of the action 
taken by the International Executive Board of the Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Store Union, AFL-CIO, on March 17, 1958, 
you are hereby notified that the Eighth Convention of our Inter- 
national will be held at the Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Illinois, 
commencing at 10:00 a.m. on Monday, June 9, 1958. 


tions. In both countries, labor seeks to develop domestic and foreign policies 
that will promote the goals of freedom and abundance in a world at peace. 


These related problems of peace and economic security are of over- 
riding importance to the members of the RWDSU, as they are to free trade 
unionists everywhere, Along with these great issues are others affecting 
labor that will naturally concern the delegates to the Eighth Convention: _ 
reinforcement of the union’s democratic structure, which protects the rights 
of each member; development of a program to organize the unorganized; 
support of legislation which promotes the interests of working people and 
carries forward the concept of gdvernment concern for human welfare; 
political action in behalf of liberal, progressive candidates; a continuing 
struggle against the forces of bigotry and discrimination; participation in 
the activities of the community for the benefit of all the people, 


Together with these subjects, the delegates to the Convention will 
discuss and act upon many matters directly affecting their union, They 
will hear reports of the stewardship of their officers; they will prepare a 
program for the post-convention period and provide the tools to carry out 
that program; they will elect’the officers who will lead the RWDSU until 
the next Convention. 


The responsibilities of delegates to a Convention such as this one are 
numerous and weighty. Placed in their hands are the destinies of 150, 000 
members and their families who, in their turn, will pass judgment upon 
this Convention and will hold the participants to account. Let each delegate 
pledge to live up to those responsibilities and meet the challenge that this 
Convention represents, a challenge toe build a greater and better RWDSU! 


- 
* 








By WALTER P. REUTHER 
President, United Auto Workers 


For more than two years we, in the Auto Workers Union, 
have been trying to get some attention directed,to what we 
believe to be unjustified and dangerously unwise automobile 
price increases imposed upon the American people by the 
Big Three producers. 


We in the UAW maintain that instead of raising prices 
on their 1958 models, as they did, the automobile companies 
could have struck a major blow against inflation by cutting 
prices an average of $100 per car at wholesale. 


4 
This is not a collective bargaining issue with us, but a public 


matter which we have raised as a group of 1.5 million Americans 
who are particularly concerned with the role of the automobile in- 
dustry in our economy. 


Today, when the strength of our economy is more important 
than our military strength, and when our military strength must 
depend upon our economic strength, the United States is already 
far gone into recession. It is a recession that was foreseen and 
predicted and warned against. It was avoidable. Many, including 
ourselves, warned against it and said how it could be avoided. 


We pointed out how private and public policies could be utilized 
to maintain and expand purchasing power and to keep pace with 
improving technology and productivity. We said the American peo- 
ple and the American economy could avoid a repetition of the boom- 
and bust cycle which former Secretary of the Treasury George Hum- 
phrey seems to think is divinely ordained and inevitable. 


We urged management to exercise some girth control, to curb 
its appetite for short-run profits and the long-run expense of the 
entire economy, themselves included, We might as well have been 
talking to the blind and deaf. 

Needless price increases have not been the sole cause of today’s 
recession, but they have been a major contributing cause. And 
among those who must bear a major share of responsibility for such 
price increases are the giant corporations which dominate key in- 
dustries, including the automobile industry. 


Auto Industry a Pace-Setter 


The automobile industry, in fact, is in a particularly vital posi- 
tion. At the beginning of each model year, business analysts and 
businessmen generally watch eagerly to see how automobile sales 
are shaping up, because the difference between a good year and a 
bad year in the automobile industry can very well mean the dif- 
ference between a good year and a bad year for the many industries 
that supply it, and eventually for the entire economy. 

It is our contention that for many years the leading automobile 
corporations have been able to set the price of their products in ac- 
cordance with predetermined policies established by the same 
corporations. The term “administered price” is often loosely used 
without any very clear recognition of exactly what it implies. But 
in the price policy developed by General Motors in the 1920’s and 
followed by the corporation with very little change for 35 years, it 
is possible to see price administration in action. 

As practiced by General Motors, it involves first a recognition 
that the corporation is a law unto itself, that prices are set accord- 
ing to “company price policy” and not through the play of market 
forces, 

It involves, ry a deliberate policy of attempting to make 
the corporation depression-proof, of setting prices at a level which 
assured the corporation some profit even in the worst years of the 
_ depression, and in boom years boosted return on investment to 

such fantastic levels as 76 and 86 percent before taxes, 

Needless to say, this form of price administration, as practiced 
by General Motors, has not been in the best interests of the Amer- 
ican people, nor has it been in the tradition of American free enter- 
prise. The consequence of these policies has been to limit the size 
of the automobile market, to reduce job opportunities in the auto- 
mobile industry and thus to inflict needless unemployment and loss 
upon the workers in the auto plants. 

During the first nine months of 1955—before prices had heen 















raised but after the gains of the workers had been largely in effect 
for four months—General Motors’ profits represented an annual 
rate of return on investment of 78.9 percent before taxes, and a 
return of 36.5 percent even after all taxes had been paid. 


Ford’s profit was equal to a return of 57.7 percent before taxes, 
and 26.1 percent after taxes. Chrysler profit was equal to a return 
of 36.9 percent before taxes, or 16.0 percent after taxes. 


By comparison, the profits of all manufacturing corporations 
for this period equalled an annual] return of 23.5 percent before 
taxes and 12.2 percent after taxes. 


Yet, it was after chalking up such fabulous rates of return for 
the first nine months of 1955 that the motor corporations made the 
decision to raise prices still higher, to gouge still greater profits 
from the helpless consumer. 


Another Price ieee 


In the fall of 1956, the auto companies again raised their prices 
despite a depressed market and widespread unemployment among 
suto workers, and despite warnings from their own dealers that 
price increases could cut sales by as much as a Million units, 


What hag happened as a result? 


Domestic sales of U. S.-made cars for 1957 totaled about 5.8 
million passenger cars. This compares with 7.4 million in 1955 and 
5.9 million in 1956. 


A continuation of the downward trend is anticipated, for Ward’s 
Automotive Reports has forecast total production of only about 5.3 
million in 1958, including 100,000 for export, 


We do not believe that there has been any decline in the Amer- 
ican people’s need for new cars, but there has certainly been a 
decline in their willingness or ability to buy new cars at ever rising 
prices. 

There can be no doubt whatever that a substantially higher 
number of cars would have been sold both in 1956 and 1957 if prices 











































had not been raised. There can be no doubt either that the gloomy enti 
prospects for 1958 could be remarkably brightened if the recent ans\ 
price increases were canceled and replaced with a price cut or the Hote 
assurance of a rebate. slac! 
When it became apparent that a still further round of price ciga. 
increases was to be expected at the end of this year of 1958 models, the 
I wrote to the presidents of General Motors, Ford and Chiysler, 
with a proposal which not only would have made a price increase 
unnecessary, but would have*made a price cut possible, en 
In brief, the UAW proposed: oaks 


® That the leading automobile producers reduce prices on 1958 This 
models to levels averaging at least $100 below the prices for com- 
parable 1957 models, 

@ That if such reductions were put into.effect, the UAW—on is hi 
its part—would give full consideration to the effect of such reduc- 





tions on the financial positions of the respective corporations in the 
the drafting of our,1958 contract proposals and in our negotiations stage 
which are now taking place. _ 
Union Offers Impartial Review Moir 
*We proposed that if, in the course of negotiations, a question dose’ 
should arise as to whether the granting of our demands would neces- “the: 
sitate a restoration of part or all of the $100 per car price reduc- 
tion, we would be willing to submit that question to impartial re- 
view and to be guided in further negotiations by the results of such 
review. 
The automobile companies chose to brush aside our proposal. the : 
All three replied with evasion and irrelevancies. Not one of them biog: 
denied that a price cut would mean greater sales, higher produc- book 
tion and increased employment. of su 
Not one of them denied that the increased volume would help 
substantially to compensate them for the reduced profit per unit. ‘ 
Not cne of them questioned our demonstration that in any event chan 
they could afford to reduce prices and still enjoy a very enviable re- putti 
turn on their investments. Chez 
Not one of them showed the slightest willingness to accept the hight 
responsibility of their dominant position in American industry by the h 
giving a lead to all industry in a practical program against infla- will 


tion, 
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Indubitably, | am overwhelmed 
by the honorifics bestowed on me 
by youse guys on The Record 


Exclusive ‘Record’ Interview With Mr. James Durante 


By MAX STEINBOCK 


Jimmy Durante, who once composed a song 
entitled “I’m Jimmy, That Well-Dressed Man,” 
answered our knock on the door of his Astor 
Hotel suite attired in a short-sleeved sport shirt, 
slacks and socks—no shoes. In his hand was a 
cigar, the first of several he consumed during 
the next hour and a half, 


Within a minute or so after entering the 
apartment which has been Jimmy Durante’s 
home for the past 27 years, it seemed hard to 
believe that this was the first time we had met. 
This internationally famous entertainer, a star 
for more than 35 of his 65 years, has the knack 
of putting his visitors as much at ease as he 
is himself, And as we talked, we realized that 
the warm, lovable character he portrays on 
stage, screen or television is a projection of his 
real self. So is his pronunciation, which in real 
life as in show business tends to make the word 
“joint? come out “jernt” and “dese, dem and 
dose” substitute for the more commonplace 
“these, them and those.” 


Jimmy, the Well-Read Man 


But Jimmy’s New Yorkese doesn’t conceal 
the fact that he’s a well-read person (“I like 
biography mostly. I enjoyed Winston Churchill’s 
books a lot”) who has ideas of his own on a lot 
of subjects. For instance: 


® ON TELEVISION’S IMPACT: “TV has 
changed the habits of the American people. It’s 
putting many nightclubs out of business—the 
Chez Paree in Chicago closed its doors, and the 
hightclubs in Miami.aren’t doing well, although 
the hotels there are. Of course, Broadway shows 
will always draw—if they’re good. Television 
can’t hurt the theater, but it’s killing the 
movies, - 


“Pay television is coming as sure as you're 
born. Then the movies will make a comeback. 
Just imagine seeing ‘The Ten Commandments’ 
on TV. Who wouldn’t pay for that?” 


® ON COMEDY, COMICS AND SINGERS: 
“I can’t understand what’s happening to comedy 
on TV. Here you get comedians like Jackie 


Gleason and Sid Caesar and others and their 


Tegular shows are folding. How can people do 

Without laughing? And if this is happening to 

the biggest names, where are you going to get 

ow comics? Where will they get their school- 
9 


“All you see nowadays is singers—girl sing- 
ers, fella singers. It takes years and years of 
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experience for a comedian to become a star but 
the singers can do it in one shot, Of course, it 
shows in their work. Many of them are awkward, 
like Elvis Presley. But don’t get me wrong— 
I like Elvis.” 


®ON UNIONS: “I think unions are the 
greatest thing in the world, I must belong to 
about eight of them myself—the American 
Guild of Variety Artists, the Screen Actors Guild 
the Federation of Television and Radio Artists, 
and all the other theatrical unions, I’ve been 
a member of Local 802 of the Musicians’ Union 
for more than 40 years, Before that; when I 
was only 16, my brother who was a photo- 
engraver got mea job in his shop as a glass 
washer and I joined the Photoengravers Un- 
ion. Whenever I see a union picket line, I try 
to stop and cheer up the pickets with a word 
of encouragement, 


“In show business, the unions have done 


a wonderful job. I remember when chorus girls 


used to rehearse 16 hours a day for very little 
money. Now the union protects them and sees 
to it they get a decent wage for the work 
they do.” ‘ 


Jimmy Durante, now 65, can look back on 
nearly a half-century in show biz. When he 
was only 17, he went to work as a pianist at 
Diamond Tony’s saloon in Coney Island, He 
looks back fondly to those days: 


“Coney Island was a great place then. 
Brighton Beach had vaudeville houses and 
there were lots of concert halls. On my way to 
work at the saloon, I used to peep in at them 
high-class jernts and wish I could work in 
them. 


“After Coney Island, I worked at the Chat- 
ham Club in Chinatown, around the corner 
from where Irving Berlin was working. China- 
town then was like Times Square today, Then 
I got together a four-piece band and We work- 
ed at the Club Alamo in Harlem, That was 
where-I began kidding around, singing and 
clowning. They used to call me Ragtime Jim- 
MIF 


Clayton, Jackson & Durante 


In 1923, he opened his own nightclub, the 
Club Durant. It was there that he teamed up 
with Eddie Jackson, who still appears with 
Jimmy, and Lou Clayton, who died a number 
of years ago. It was there too that he met a 
girl named Jeanne Olson who later became 
Mrs. Durante; although she died in 1944, Jim- 
my speaks of her as though he was only re- 


cently bereaved. And it was at the same club 
that he turned down a singer who wanted $75 
@ week as too expensive. She was Helen Morgan, 

From the Club Durant, Jimmy went on 
to success after success, interspersed now and 
then with a slow period. But wherever he work- 
ed—nightclubs, vaudeville, the movies, radio, 
television—he remained the unique and lovable 
Jimmy Durante. 

Today, a ruddy-faced, hale and hearty 65, 
he doesn’t even give a thought to possible 
retirement. 

“For me,” he says, “that would be the surest 
way to decay. What am I gonna do, putter 
around a garden? As long as I feel good, which 
thank God I do, I don’t mind doing a one-hour 
show two or three times a night; like I do at 
the Copacabana. And not just for the money— 
I like to work in nightclubs better than any 
other medium, even though I get paid less. But 
it’s more fun—more like a party with every- 
body having a good time together.” 


His plans for the coming year? “We already 
have a new show lined up, and I’m going out 
to the Coast to make the films. It’s for the 
Club Oasis show and it’ll be called Club Durante, 
We'll do ten shows on film and six live.” 


Jimmy and the Elephant 


Jimmy’s favorite anecdote harks back 
more than 20 years, when he was the star of 
Billy Rose’s show, “Jumbo.” In one scene an 
elephant which played the title rele used to 
step over Jimmy as he lay on the stage. 


“After doing that at a few performances,” 
Jimmy recalls, “I said to myself I must be«crazy 
letting that elephant step over me. What if he 
missed and stepped on me? I tried to take it 
out of the show. But then Billy Rose and the 
authors, Ben Hecht and Charlie MacArthur, 
gave me a couple of drinks—and I’m not a 
drinker. While I was in that condition, they 
got me to say I wasn’t afraid and we kept it 
in the show. Later on Frank Buck told me he 
wouldn’t do what I did for a million dollars!” 


As we said goodbye to Jimmy, we fired one 
parting question at him. In every television 
show Jimmy ends by saying, “Good night, Mrs. 
Calabash, wherever you are.” Who, we asked, 
is Mrs. Calabash? 

Durante replied, with that familiar twinkle 
in his little blue eyes and a debonair shake of 
his head: 

“I’m sorry I can’t tell ya dat. It wouldn’t 
be a gentlenimnly t’ing ta do!” 
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m Unique booklet helps you 
choose among 260 farms for 





farm, ranch or small inn, its location and scenery, the farm family, its 
work and recreation and the fun to be shared as a guest. Often there are 
farm animals and always home-grown food and farm kitchen specialties, 


The average weekly rates (including 3 meals a day) of $35 to $40 for 





a vacation for your family 


Do you hanker for a vacation “down on the farm,” where the kids 
can watch cows being milked and romp over grassy fields, and where 
“dressing for dinner” means changing. to clean dungarees? Many of us 
would like to consider a farm vacation, but don’t know where to find a 
farm that accomodates guests and suits our needs, A unique organiza- 
tion, Farm Vacations and Holidays, Inc., provides invaluable aid in choos- 
ing the farm you want for your family’s vacation, 


The 1958 Farm Vacations and Holidays booklet, describing over 260 
vacation farms, ranches and rural inns in 32 States and Canada, has just 
been published. 


“There is a wealth of choice in this year’s listing of farms and ranches 
and the farflung places where they are located,” according to William 
P. Wolfe, president of the publishing organization. “Each of the farms in 
the booklet has been carefully selected for high standards of cleanliness, 
comfort and hospitality.” 


The booklet makes interesting reading and, for those who plan a 
vacation “down on the farm,” it is a must, Each description tells about a 


adults and $20 to $25 for children continues to make a farm vacation 
financially attractive, especially to families with children, However, the 
experience of sharing country air, wholesome farm food and an informal 
way of life appeals to many people for whom the expense is not a key 
consideration. 


The place that best meets a vacationer’s requirements may be a 100- 
acre dairy farm on the Massachusetis coast near historic Gloucester; & 
real pony farm in Minnesota’s blue earth country; a small working farm 











College ‘Union Shop’ Debate 
—A Critical Letter and Reply 


To the Edfttor: 


I am a college student and a part- 
time employee at Bloomingdale’s in New 
York and a member of your union. I 
feel impelled to write in refutation of a 
rather stupid article which you publish- 
ed in the May 11, 1958 issue of The 
Record. This was an item about the col- 
legiate debate topic and the supposed 
fact that’ the negative teams are win- 
ning most of the debates in defense of 
unionism. Well, perhaps you feel you can 
put such nonsense and propaganda in 
your paper, but I doubt that you would 
publish the fact that in the recent East- 
ern Forensic Association—which is per- 
haps the best debate tournament on the 
East Coast—the affirmatives won 72 de- 
bates while the negative won only 66. The 
same thing happened at the Brooklyn 
College Tournament. You may also be 
interested to know that at the New York 
Metropolitan Tournament held at Yesh- 

- iva University, the Barnard affirmative 
clobbered the N.Y.U. negative. 


I above anyone else recognize the great 
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benefits which unionism grants us, but 
in debating the affirmative side this 
year I found that the negative’s argu- 
ments are not hard to attack at all. Our 
team won 87 percent of its affirmative 
debates. 

Please—don’t make your paper a prop- 
aganda piece full of such false notions. 
It should be informative, but if you in- 
sist on publishing things like that, peo- 
ple will begin to wonder about the 
validity of your other articles, 


THOMAS DOLAN. 
New York City, 


onmnpeiisintiintts 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The article refer- 
red to by Brother Dolan was supplied 
to The Record by the labor press serv- 
ice, Press Associates—PAI. The article 
described results of the annual mid- 
South debate tournament at Arkadel- 
phia, Ark., won by the University of 
Houston team upholding the negative 
(pro-union) position. Bill Kilgarlin, 
director of debate at the University of 
Houston, was quoted as saying: “Those 
arguing for the change to a national 
‘work’ law have simply been unable 
to refute the benefits that. are derived 


in New York that invites country style living; an operating cattle ranch prisit 

in Montana with saddle horses, rodeos and all ranch activities right at my 

hand; a rural inn in Vermont’s green hills, or perhaps a restored planta- “ 

tion outside of Natchez. press 

The farms mention a variety of activities to be found on their land > 

or nearby; swimming in a spring fed pond; trying a hand at the trout the T 

stream running through the yard; lending a hand with hay-making OF Ft» Ty 

bringing home the cows; riding their horses along natural trails, and, I 

best of all, just plain relaxing and making friends. visito 
. TVA. 

The booklet is available by sending 25 cents to cover the cost of mail- Amer 

ing and handling to Farm Vacations and Holidays, Inc., Dept. PR. 500 proje 
Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York, or 12 Richmond Street East, Toronto; § ment 
Canada. \ area. 

; count 

in the 

I 

~ signe: 
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Norri: 

Miles 

citize: 

great 

from unionism. And especially so when tive side, which has had an easier time § sident 

that unionism is in the form of union upholding its position.” Malthon M T 
security such as the union shop....It Anapol, director of debate at the Uni- ards 

is therefore my opinion, as it is the versity of Maryland, reports that “col- ( 

opinion of many of the coaches with lege students defending the union shop grow 


whom I have talked during the pro- 
gress of the year, that this is a poor 
topic to debate, because the prepon- 
derance of evidence, logic, and just 
common sense, lies with the negative 
in defense of union security. However, 
as all debaters must debate both sides 
of the issue during the year, at least it 
can be said that the topic is uniformly 
unfair to all participants.” 

Undoubtedly Brother Dolan, citing 
facts from his own experience, has a 
point.~-The Record and PAI, using the 
mid-South tournament and a few other 
examples of the negative side winning, 
erred in generalizing and assuming that 
this is necessarily a national trend. But 
perhaps Brother Dolan also errs in as- 
suming that his experiences indicate a 
trend. 

The Record, checked with Dr. Her- 
man G. Stelvner, director of debates 
at Queens College, who said that of the 
200 to 250 debates he has heard this 
year, involving some 50 colleges, “the 
trend has been decidedly to the nega- 


are winning a solid majority of the de- 
bates—between 60 and 70 percent.” A ¥ 


recent tournament at Maryland, # § insec, 
which 32 colleges from various parts Of § shown 
the country participated, was wom turn 1 
by Northwestern University, uphold- utiliti 
ing the negative side. The U. S. Military § y : 
Academy conducted a debate tourn@- ates 
ment involving 32 colleges, and Caph stand: 
Dixon at West Point informed The § % TV 


Record. that the affirmative side won T) 


approximately 52 percent of the pre & looked 
liminary debates, although Northwest tate s 
ern, again upholding the negative, provid 
feated Harvard University in the finale ha: 

We spoke also with Dr. Charles Pathe § S¥e | 
hurst at Brooklyn College, who fatire 
firmed Brother Dolan’s point that the @ They | 






affirmative side won a majority of thé 
debates in the recent tournament’ 
that school, by 162 to 153. 

We have been unable to soar 
if there exists a national “score ca 
on college debates, but we’re still t 
ing. The Record will carry the resub 
if they can be determined. 
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farm he accomplishments of vigorous, enter- 


anch § prising and richly-endowed America are many. 
nt at § They have captured the imagination of the 
sntas world. 


Standing high as one of America’s most im- 
pressive living monuments is the Tennessee Val- 
land ley Authority which this month celebrates its 
trail 2th anniversary. Whenever visitors come to 

the United States from foreign countries a trip 
to TVA usually has priority on their agenda. 


and, In the year 1957 alone, more than 2,600 
visitors from 83 nations visited and studied 
il- TVA. To many of them, TVA represented the 
mm American dream at its finest. It was a planned 
. 500 F project which brought rich economic develop- 
onto, § ment to a previously downtrodden, seven-state 
area. To the citizens of the under-developed 
countries, TVA is viewed as a model ‘for hope 
-——« § in their future. 


It was in 1933 that President Roosevelt 
signed the TVA Act and Sen. George Norris of 
Nebraska saw his fight of many years for low- 
cost public power reach the pinnacle of success. 
Norris represented a state several thousand 
Miles from the TVA area but he knew that the 
citizens of Nebraska would benefit from the 

great rewards just as surely as would the re- 
tumé § sidents of the Tennessee Valley. 





a TVA brought a revolution in living stand- 
«col. | *tds to the valley—jobs, comforts and an eyer 
shop § Owing economy. 

e de- They’re Out to Knife TVA 

t.” A The great gains of TVA, however, remain 


i, #® § insecure. The Eisenhower Administration has 
rts lB shown again and again that it would like to 
Ast: turn Federal power projects over to the private 
itary | Ulllities wherever possible. The notorious Dixon- 
urn & Yates deal, which was exposed in Congress, 
Capt § Stands as a symbol of the Administration’s view 

The § &% TVA. 

won The private utilities all over the U. 8S. have 

pe looked upon TVA as a threat to their monopoly 
wes § tate structure since the valley authority has 
inal @ MOvided a yardstick for low cost power. They 
have never stopped their efforts to scuttle the 





Parke 
com @ ‘Stire program and take over the authority. 
t the have succeeded in convincing the Eisen- 





er Administration not to undertake any 
such projects. 

TVA, however, is much more than low cost 

ie Dower. It is a great multipurpose project that 

ba hag made great contributions to national de- 
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fense and better living in many ways, Here are 
a few: 


Power—TVA’s power system produced near- 
ly 62 billion kilowat-hours last year, more than 
40 times as much electricity as the same region 
used before TVA. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and other Federal agencies use more than 
half of TVA’s power. The government makes 4 
profit of about 4 percent a year on the invest- 
ment in TVA power facilities, 


Malaria Control—It has been ten years 
since a single case of malaria of local origin has 
been discovered in the Tennessee Valley. In 
some areas of the valley as many as a third of 
the people once suffered malaria, The periodic 
raising and lowering of reservoirs is TVA’s main 
weapon for killing the larvae of the malaria 
mosquito; but chemical sprays and shoreline 
changes also are used. 


Necreation—Chickamauga and 19 other 
new TVA lakes stretch from Western Kentucky 
to Virginia, touching seven states. A land- 
locked area has become a water playground for 
fishing, swimming and boating for Eastern 
America—within a two-day drive for more than 
half the people of the United States. 


Forestry—Over half the Tennessee, Valley 


‘is forested. Its woodlands are the base from 


which the wood products industry is building 
toward a billion-dollar business, TVA nurseries 
are helping. They have produced 400 million 
seedlings; about 300,000 acres have been re- 
forested. 


Navigation—TVA’s multipurpose dams have 
created a navigation channel on the Tennes- 
see River with a depth of 9 feet from Paducah 
to Knoxville, a distance of 650 miles. Last year’s 
traffic on the river Was 12 million tons and 2 
billion ton-miles with savings to shippers of 
$20 million. 


Flood Control—TVA’s multipurpose dams 
also control floods on the Tennessee River and 


- on the lower Ohio and Mississippi Rivers as 


well, Last year a flood was averted at Chat- 
tanooga which would have been second only 
to the 1867 flood—the highest of record, Dam- 
ages avoided at Chattanooga, alone, totaled $66 
million last year and $120 million since flood 
operations began in 1936. 

Agriculture—TVA’s farmer education pro- 
grams in the use of fertilizers have been con- 








ducted on 72,000 farms in 40 of the 48 states. 
The agricultural college in each state guides 
the use of TVA fertilizer within the state. Usual- 
ly, it advocates conservation-type farming— 
alfalfa, clover, small grains, etc—and TVA 
materials are used primarily for these purposes 
throughout the nation. 

Certainly, an agency with a record of such 
splendid accomplishment would appear to be 
in no danger of attack. Furthermore, many 
may remember the promises of President Eisen- 
hower when he was running for office in 1952. 

Candidate Eisenhower said: 

“If I am elected President, TVA will be 
operated and maintained at maximum effi- 
ciency. I have a keen appreciation of what it 
has done and what it will be able to continue 
to do in the future. Under the new administra- 
tion TVA will continue to serve and to promote 
the prosperity of this great section of the United 
States.” 

Many may wonder how TVA could be 
threatened today when the President is on rec- 
ord with such wholehearted praise and firm 
commitment to maintain and build TVA. 

But, there aré now other Eisenhower quota- 
tions on record, including the hackneyed power 
lobby charge that TVA is an example of “creep- 
ing socialism.” 

TVA Idea Hard to Kill 

Even though TVA is under threat and its 
friends are having to fight for its survival, the 
truth of TVA stands clear. TVA is not just a 
success that has aided every American. It is a 
pattern for the future. 

The success of TVA proves that the real 
need of our country is not just continuation of 
the TVA itself, but the expansion of the TVA 
idea into the other river valleys of our country. 

The destructive floods of the Missouri River 
can be stopped if Congress will act. The mighty 
Columbia River can be harnessed to produce 
power for the Northwest if Congress will adopt 
the TVA principle for these areas. 

A network of river authorities, producing elec- 
tric power and controlling flood waters, would 
be a benefit to the nation’s economy and all its 
people. The future holds promise for a better 
life through the Valley principle if Americans 
will act to save TVA and push through similar 
projects in the Missouri and Columbia river 
basins. an 
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| Never Catch Up 


By JANE GOODSELL 


You know what I think? I think the world has become too complicated 
for the people who live in it. 

I, for one, have the feeling that I am now so far behind that there is 
no hope of ever catching up. 

I am living in the nuclear age of-atomic energy and jet propulsion, 
and I am still trying to grasp the principle of the steam engine. 

By the time a joke filters through to me, it is so old that other people 
feel nostalgic about it. “That always was a good one,” they say. Or, “Golly, 
I heard that joke so long ago, I’d forgotten all about it.” 

What is the matter with me anyway? Am I surrounded by dense fog 
or do my dials need a finer adjustment? I just don’t seem to receive the 
signals. 

I took a few bridge lessons because I seemed to be the only person in 
the world who didn’t play bridge. By the time I learned to play without a 
set of bidding rules at my elbow, I discovered that everybody had given 
up bridge for Scrabble. By the time I got around to Scrabble, everybody 
was tired of it. 

I can’t seem to shift my gears fast enough. We got a television set 
because nobody talked about anything except the programs they watched 
the night before. I felt left out and behind the times. After we got the 











television set, I was still left out and behind the times. I talked about the 
$64,000 Question, and other people bragged about how little they watched 
television. 

Try as I do—and I do try—I am always a few steps behind. Everybody 
diets, and so do I. But I am still counting old-fashioned calories, while 
other people are on a low-cholesterol kick. . 

I read books on year-before-last’s best seller list. I read them after 
I’ve seen the movie. At a second-run theatre. Nobody can remember them 
well enough to discuss them with me. 

The Christmas season comes to a full boil before I get around to clear- 
ing out Halloween trick-or-treats. The candy canes are still with us on 
Valentine’s Day, and the candy hearts linger until Easter. 

I don’t expect the world to stand still and wait for me, but I some- 
times feel that it is deliberately trying to shake me off. I huff and puff 
to catch up, but I never make it. And I am sometimes tempted to just sit 
down and refuse to budge. 

How can I possibly hope to keep up? Here we are on the brink of space 
travel with trips to the moon a likely possibility and I haven’t even got 
to Disneyland yet! 


‘Record’ Drawings 
by Marjorie Glaubach 
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Meat Scarcity This Year 
Shoots Prices Higher; 
Summer Main Dish Cosis 


There’s less meat this year, prices have skyrocketed, and 
working families—especially those trying to live on unemploy- 
ment checks and part-time work—are bearing the brunt of the 
scarcity. Many families have been nearly priced out of the meat 
market, and are eating three or more meatless dinners a week. 

The present high cost of meat is attributable only partly to the lower 
supplies of about four pounds less per person this year than last. The short- 
age has been further aggravated by a holdback by livestock producers. 
They are taking full advantage of the shortage and the high prices by 
keeping cattle on feedlots longer to market them at heavier weights 
later this summer. The cattle kill dropped 11 percent in the first quarter 
of this year, and hogs fell off 8 pércent. As a result, wholesale prices of 
cattle skyrocketed 36 percent, and of hogs, 21. 

Prices of beef will ebb later this summer when more fed beef reaches 
the markets. But there will be no re&l relief from the price squeeze until 
fall, when pork supplies increase. Among foods which have come down 
in price are eggs, poultry and fresh vegetables. In contrast to red meat, 
supplies of chicken are ten percent above last year. 


What Inflation Has Wrought 


Let‘s take a look at what this year’s inflation has done to your fam- 
ily’s living costs. From the spring of ’57 to this spring, the cost of living 
rose almost four percent led by a rise of 6.7 percent in food, 4.3 percent 
in medical care, 2.7 in rents and other housing costs, and 2.7 in car and 
transportation expenses. 


The high price of food has made a mockery of President Eisenhow- 
er’s buying advice, and the ads of some sellers tuned in on this appeal, 
Steep eating bills are blocking moderate-income families from taking ad- 
vantage of the cut prices now available on refrigerators, air conditioners, 
TV sets, cooking utensils, washing machines, radios, textiles and clothing, 

- Some mature workers will pay the price of this recession even in 
retirement. Many whose earnings have fallen below $4,200 in ’57 and ’58 
will suffer a corresponding reduction in future Social Security payments, 


With meat the real buying problem of 1958, this department has pre- 
pared a chart of comparative costs per serving. If you can keep your 
cost for meat or other main dish below 25 cents per person, you’re doing 
well. . 

The prices in the chart may vary from market to market, and in 
different localities, and will change in the weeks ahead. For one thing, 
supermarkets offer one or two dramatic meat specials at prices below 
average costs. You'll beat them at their game if you widen your-shopping 
to take advantage of specials at different stores, but resist the impulse 
buying of high-priced foods they count on. 

As the chart shows, eggs and cheddar cheese stand out as best buys 
in protein foods at this time. The money-saving trick is to use these 
low-cost foods in combination with small amounts of expensive meat, as 
in omelets, casseroles, souffles, fondues, pizzas and in lunch boxes. 


‘Home-Economist’ Portions 


Servings shown in the chart are “home-economist” portions, mean- 
ing, moderate, Meat, flavor, which is the chief sensation from meat, 
can be stretched by well-seasoned stuffings, by extenders as oatmeal in 
meat loaf, by shepherd’s pies and vegetable stews. Cutting meat into 
small pieces brings out all its flavor when stewing. 

Look for “discount” vegetables to help beat 1958’s high costs. More 
and more markets now have special “discount” display racks which offer 
ripe, spotted or slightly-damaged produce at reduced prices. A survey 
by the Agricultural Marketing Service found such marred or imperfect 
produce is sold for less than half the price of the perfect-appearing fruits 
and vegetables. 

Blemishes, or other imperfections in appearance as small size, do 
not affect eating value. It’s a fact, for example, that small tomatoes have 
more vitamin C than the big ones which command highest price. Also, 
produce specialists point out, a fruit with very attractive appearance 
may be poor quality because of some internal condition, while one with 
surface blemishes may be fine eating. Nor need ripeness worry you as it 
does the merchant, if you plan to use the item immediately. But avoid 
really spoiled produce—it’s no bargain at any price. 


COMPARATIVE MAIN-DISH COSTS, 
EARLY-SUMMER ‘58 


Average Cost Cost-per 

Portion Lb. ~ Serving 
Eggs, large PES ree Te ee 2-3 49e (doz) 8-126 
Cheese, Cheddar ............. pee 590 1l¢ 
Breast of Lamb ...... bPaatset eee 14-% Ib. 226 11-166 
Smoked Beef Tongue ....... eee 55¢ 146 
Chopped Beef ................ oe M-K% ” 5le* 13-176 
Tuna Fish, canned ...............-40%. 63c 166 
_ | fie eee se Sits 65c 166 
Frankfurters ........ ones eautecal s: 69e 17¢ 
Haddock, filet, frozen seoretegnmeatay - 5le 176 
Stew Beef, boneless ...............%  ” 86¢c 216 
Pork Loin, Roast ...........0.0...% ” 660 226 
Fowl, ready to cook ..............4 ” 45¢ 23¢ 
Lamb, Shoulder ...... ocbévecnesétes ee ™ 590 20-290 
a sinee aie ” 32 24e 
Ham, smoked, ready to eat ........4% ” ‘50 250 
Broilers, Fryers, ready to cook ......44-% ” 39e 20-296 
Halibut Steak ...... ae GEL aaa 25e 
Veal, Shoulder ............000000-% 2” 55¢ aie 
Leg of Lamb ........... va cinder % ” 69e 3-346 
Flounder, filet, fresh .....,.........44 ' $96 29 
Beek Gruee, dene im Heo nam echscatesene ad 69e 23-356 
Turkey, large Sovevee eeeereesesees 4-2/3” 49 25-326 
Round Steak ........ vieocanctcesete ” $1.17 29 
Shoulder Lamb Chops ............%4-% ” 870 29-446 
Pork Chops, center Ee SO # Sic 32-49 
Rib Roast ace Sibi daheiadtis ele mlaieemiiiads & ednit ol 2 8le 420 
Turkey, small dine 5Ah 0400 dedneeeew seh we 63e s7¢ 


$1.07 
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Birth of a Salesman 


A salesman was boasting about his eight-year-old 
son to the men in his office. 

“He’s going to sell more than I ever did. You should 
see how he spends his time watching television,” said 
the proud father. ; 

“Isn’t that a waste of time?” asked one of the men. 

“Not at all,” replied the braggart. “He only watches 
the commercials.” 

* a. + 


Premature Peace 


During World War I, a buck private and a sergeant 
were court martialed for striking an officer. 

Asked why he had done it, the sergeant explained 
that the colonel, while passing down the line of re- 
view, had stepped on his sore foot. 

“Instinctively,” said the sergeant, “I threw up my 
guard, like everyone would do, and let him have it 
before I realized what had actually happened, It was 
an accident, I assure you.” 

Then the buck private was asked for his explanation. 
“Well, you see, sir,” he replied, “when I saw the ser- 
geant strike the colonel, I thought the war was over.” 


hghitin ith ete @ 


Hep Granny 

The adoring grandmother, up on all the latest tech- 
niques, consented to baby sit for her small grandson. 
All went well as she tucked him cozily into bed. 

“Now there,” she said, “. . . Let’s have a bedtime 
story, shall we? 

“Puzzy Wuzzy was a bear; Fuzzy Wuzzy had no 
hair; Fuzzy Wuzzy wasn’t fuzzy, was he?” 

There was no answer. The boy just looked at her 
steadily. 

“Well, darling,” said Granny, “was Fuzzy Wuzzy 
fuzzy or wasn’t he?” 

After another look. “Grandma. . 


Strength Thru Joy? 


One physical culture expert has said that Ameri- 
cans don’t get enough exercise with their recreation. 
Maybe heavier cocktail glasses would help. 


Special Delivery 


After a broken engagement, a young lady re- 
turned all his letters marked: “Fourth Class Male.” 


. you’re drunk.” 





Show Him the Way 


“What’s the matter?” a man asked a glum friend 
at a bar. 

“I’m trying to figure out a solution to the re-entry 
problem,” said the other. 

“Oh? I didn’t know you were interested in rockets.” 

“I’m not. My wife threw me out of the house and 
I’ve got to find a way to get back in.” 


Small Favor 


A man came up to a newly-elected governor of a 
western state and congratulated him on his election. 

“I voted for you this time and I voted for you and 
the ticket for the past several years,” the man said. 
“I’m a good Democrat. All my neighbors will tell 
you that.” 

“Glad to hear it,” said the governor. “We need good 
Democrats like you.” 

“Sure,” the man said. “And now since I helped you, 
I'd like to ask you to help me.” 

“Tl try,” said the governor. “What can I do?” 

The man dropped his voice. “Well,” he said. “I won- 
der if you could help me get my citizenship papers?” 
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WERE RIGHT iT STRONG ANDEFFEC 


WELL. DONT 
MISS TONIGHTS 
ONION MEETING 





“IF THE COST OF LIVING 





ITS UP To US TOBACK V THE STATE SHOULD BE 
UNEMPLOYMENT 





He's AFRAID HE 
MAY BE NEXT? 
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GOES ANY HIGHER... IT an 


WILL GO INTO ORBIT”! ASKED A QUESTION AND YOURE | | DON'T YOU WRITE THINGS | 
: SUPPOSED TO CALL BACK. BUT || DOWNS IT MIGHT BE 
Beye sf QUES IMPORTANT, AND... 
CALLED! WHAT?) > = 
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PAW, SOMEBODY PHONED AND 


FOR GOSH SAKES, MAW, WHY 





























IF YOU'LL STOP WAVING YOUR. 
ARMS AND SHOUTING, AND HELP 
ME INSTEAD OF 
HINDERING, MAYBE HUH? 
I CAN RECALL 
THINGS 


IF YOULL JUST TELL Me 
TH ANGWER Ti, 
REMEMBER THE QUESTION: 
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aSTRIP TEASE: Lili St. Cyr will 
be seen on the screen as the 
exotic strip teaser in Warner's 


“The Naked and the Dead,” 
yt Story of jungle warfare in « 








Bac. World War Il. 
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In this issue... 


Exclusive Interview 


JIMMY DURANTE 


The word-famous 
“Schnozzle” tells 
about his start in 
show biz almost.a half 
ceritury ago, gives—in 
his inimitable, lovable 
style—his ideas on such 
questions as unions, tele- 
vision, comedians, books 
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BEAUTY 
CONTEST 


Heavy balloting in Union 
Queen competition already 
swamps The Record office, 
with more pouring in every 
day. A_ precedent-smashing 
vote is assured as members 
rush to make May 24 voting 
deadline. The winner will be 
announced in next issue of 
The Record, dated June 8. 


and. many more. See 
Page 11. 
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Auto Workers’ Reuther 
FARM VACATION? . 


| WHERE TO LOOK 
For Auto Price-Fixing ; 
— Page 12 
— Page 10 


TVA CELEBRATES 


25th ANNIVERSARY 
— Page 13 


Hits Big Three’ 





